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r would be a b v for the Axis—particularly 

fter the recent 1 Yugoslavia. It would lib 

1 substantial British army for action in either Gree 
rn Libya. It ie | remaining 


© And in « l that region as a belli 
it Open t vay for the direct ipment of 
r sul on At ; r as the Suez Cana 
i t becor id factor if a German 
| ) i yor ot war 


of the Italian vessels con- 
; an undeniably grave step The action has already 
» Axis powers, A rupture 


liplomatic relations 1s even possible if the United 


; the further step of taking title to the ships 
Espiona A Yet the scizure has a firm 
in loth international and domestic law. The action 
ken under what is known as the “right of angary 
ht has its roots in long-established custom going 
» the Middle A It was carefully defined in a 
f treaties in the eighteenth and nineteenth c 
Italy itself invoked this right in seizing 34 Ger- 
ships in November, 1915, before it entered the war 
Gert In do law, the Espionage Act of 
1917 gives the Secretary of the Treasury the right to seize 
) protect them against damage. It is difficult to 
action could hay n avoided in the pres 
| lamage inf] { many of the ships by 
r It rews was considerable and doubtless would 


ssels had not been tak 

the Coast Guard. The damage was done appar- 
tly on the direct orders of the Italian consular offi- 
Ironically enough, the orders were transmitted 


through the Italian consulate in Newark, the closing of 


1 had been requested by the United States govern- 
ment. Whether the s 1 ships will be put into use by 
the United States government remains to be seen. But in 
view of the government's need for ships to transport raw 
materials for our armament program, there 1s every rea- 
son for believing that the ships will be drafted into 
in rvice, as | d by law 
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ALL THE COUNTRIES OCCUPIED BY GERMANY, 


those like Denmark which submitted to protection 
vithout resistan ire compelled to pay for the privilege 
‘They are as d amounts supposed to represent the 
wtual of th f fo pation but it would seem 
that questions of what t raffic will bear also enter into 


lations. According to estimates given in 


the Nazi cal 
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000 annually. The levy on France, in respect of - 
definite official figures have been p iblished by tl ey 
man authorities, re presents almost three-quarters ; = 
total and is equivalent to $80 for every Frenchn | 
assessment on the Norwegians, however, ts belies 
still higher, amounting to around $100 per cay ? 
nually. These amounts appear to be considerably | 
of the sums actually spent by the German army 
the countries in question. A recent report from , 
quoted financial experts as agreeing that Ger: 
spending only about 125 million francs daily on it ; 
in France while it receives from the French gover: ‘ 
400 millions. As a result, the German govern: 
rapidly accumulating a huge credit balance at the B | 
France which on February 1 is said to have rea 
billion francs. This gives the Nazis abundant fu 
financing propaganda inside France, for purchasi 
and material in the unoccupied area, and for buy: wa 
trol of French industries. The French government, 
gling with a hopelessly unbalanced budget, ca 
supply these funds by means of interest-free loa sal 
the Bank of France. The upshot is that money | ” 
more and more plentiful while goods grow tinct 
scarce. France seems doomed to suffer the worst 
inflation and a complete financial breakdown. I wl 
a 
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THE LA FOLLETTE COMMITTEE'S LATES'! 
port is so timely that it will probably get littl . GOOL 
tion in the press. We hope to discuss it at greater ne 
in a later issue and note only that this report st four 
Little Steel strike—is of the greatest relevance to t 1 it 
fense program. The committee points out that in | field 
war ‘the most serious obstacles to defense had their o te 
in the refusal of certain employers to bargain ee 
tively.” Most prominent among those “certain ¢: . 
ers’ now, as then, are the Little Steel com; t has | 
especially Bethlehem. ‘With an enlightened labor —— 
written into federal statute,’’ the La Follette con mpelled 
says, “we should not permit this to happen a ey ane 
Uninterrupted production of steel is more vital tha rike had 
and we agree with the committee’s conclusion: ‘‘( tional ¥ 
it is that the nation cannot permit these companies ‘ate 
to take the same attitude they took in 1937.... An se 
pany which today stands up and flatly refuses to ent e tl 
a signed bargaining contract under all circumstan , a 
{is } endangering the national security. Such cond fied to the 
only threatens the vital continuity of producti I é Deidiees 
challenges the nation’s domestic authority, weak - eat 
spect of labor for the national aims, and destro “ah 
sense of unity and national effort.” If Bethlehem’ iny, i 
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hough that would ha ymmpli 


pilant Cvetkovit 
i 


or he must 1 


government to reconsider. 


ing withdrawn from the country 


thoroughly inti 
which will bear the first brunt of 
which hitherto stood for Serbian h 


killed in « xploiting but 


; Stoyan Pribichev: 


\ \ a4 ‘4 I i it has ta 
innot p rality into Nazi | 4 
t threaten tat plainly that it w 


I 
his dealings with small nations, he must 
n equally risky and disagrec ible alterna 
yt 1 in the temp r of the Yugo 
ght ha lecided to leave them alone, even 
if 1 the prol lem of deal- 
1g with Greece. But he thought he had another Bulgaria 


1 his hands and the only thing needed was the signature 


That he obtained and, ignor 


f ings from Belgrade, the Axis press 
ins of triumph 
Hitler's pact has been flung back in his face and 


must either accept the rebuff and consequential loss 


ist his whole Balkan plan in 
ide and punish Yugoslavia. There are signs 
ly he will make one last effort to get the 
All Germans are 


W hile eve ry weapon 


own to the war of nerves is being brought into play. 


Nazis hop 


irs and the racial s 


to split Yugoslavia by playing 
ntiments of the Croats 
1 tender spot, for while the Croats as a 


Nazi they oc upy the region 


any Axis attack. Mor 
not in the past been fairly treated by the 
; and they see in the new government element 


gemony in the triut 


his 1s the kind of situation which the Nazis 


their efforts are likely to be 
h points out in his article on 


cabinet gives clear guarantecs 


on 
is we have every right to, that Yugoslavia 
Hitler t ull off his scheduled attack on 
tempt to subdue the obstinate southert 
Bulgaria will have to be turned west 
yncentrated north of the Danubx 
of H trian and Bulgarian mobiliza- 
iy indicate that he wall attempt to make 
both of which have claims on Yugo 


Northern Yugo- 


of his fighting for him 


tf ind military xp rts do not believe 
ld be done to defend it. But the Yugoslay 
training and equipment to make a pro- 
in the 1 uunous regions of the west 


in attack might well be the 


n army in Albania, 


for thi re 18 evcry reason 


it the Yugoslavs would drive in on its reat 
| f yorntng up with the Greel 
, » the sea. The story that 





position where, tor the 





Italy is trying to persuade Hitler to be patient wi 
grade is probably well-founded. 

Another reason why the invasion of Yugoslavia 
such an unpleasant necessity for Germany ts its 
tance to German economy. Something like one-t 
German imports of bauxite (from which alun 
extracted) are derived from Yugoslav mines as 
important quantities of copper, lead, and zin 
slavia has also provided Germany with cons: 
amounts of food. 

Economically as well as strategically then, Yug 
refusal to knuckle under quietly means, at least, a 
setback to Berlin. It ruins Nazi plans for a blood! 
quest of the Balkans and threatens the stream of 
which Germany has been drawing from that r 
has already given a tremendous fillip to Greek and 
ish morale, and as the news spreads it will fan th 
smoldering resistance of the captive nations. Fi: 
may well open a prolonged struggle on that second 
which Hitler has striven so hard to avoid and 


fatal postponement of the invasion of Britain 


Knudsen’s Coup d’'k:tat 


T 10 a. m. on Wednesday, March 26, Sidn 
man left Washington by plane for a badly; 
vacation in Florida. Before he left, Knudsen ha 
cussed with him the possibility that the Allis-( 
plant in Wisconsin might have to be taken over 
Section 9 of the Selective Service Act. This provid 
the drafting, not of workers, but of plants. H 
agreed this might have to be done, but nothing 
an order the OPM 
authority to issue. After Hillman left, Knudsen wv 
conference with Max Babb, head of Allis-Chalm 
of Babb’s directors named Armour, and Under-S 


of a “back-to-work” order, 


of the Navy Forrestal. The result of that conferen 


without Hillman’s knowledge, was the issuance 


order to “both” the union and the company ord 
resumption of work. “This isn’t an order,” as or 
Dealer put it: “it’s a coup d'état.” 

If the Allis-Chalmers strikers permit themsel 
bullied back to work in this fashion, and if union 
rest of the country fail to support them, the conse 
for the labor movement and for its representativ« 
OPM will be very serious. Knudsen, with the sup 
the press, will have become not merely the “czar 
fense but also the “czar” of labor, and employ 
be encouraged to refuse concessions in controvers 
their ernployees. For not the least shocking asp 
Knudsen’s arrogant behavior is that the Allis-Cha! 
Company, with a notoriously bad labor record as f 
as the last war, has refused to accept the OPM « 


March 1 to which the union had agt 


mise of 
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preement, fa 


Knudsen 


after obtaining the union's a y° ] ? 7 1 
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pressure on the company. a month later 1¢ )\ RB) } {1¢ Colol J 


in ultimatum to the workers instead. It is no secret 
, t} he Allis-Chalmers Compam >" N A mov illuminating art the April 
ashington that the Allis-Chalmers Company 1S 1n no b ‘ vf arti I I pri 
] ‘ : \ 
to settle the strike. It has $40,000,000 in defense Atlan M \aoul de hous S \ 
rs. Its president, Max Babb. 1s a | ling figure of h 1 Fr } ; hil 
’ T 5 | e 
\merica First Committee He would like to use the , ; 5 C 4 i Vi i > a Liv 
| nas ft | t \ 
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W « it 1 cir Ol WI t t slogans ot 
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rms set ¢ by the OPM on Mar l were mild Pren revi 1, im CcIL ¢ aso 8 HECE O} 
The union was t order its members back t caeir sh ta lt adopt of anti-s tic lay 
] 1 \ 1 ? ‘ 
[The management was to agt I¢ appointm« nt We C1 OO, In the t the « 
partial referee to pass upon nion ce my laints ot ors In houndtitl tcl oO: th n or n > rel 
: ; ee ee } ' 
rs’ in the plant—this v he only concession gees who have | trapj ipied Ft 
sh . an, hind ’ b t] The latest 1 mm disyt ful « 1 1c ba l 
[he referee's decision was to be binding on both atest and most disyr. mple 1s ban on 
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lc Gcparture Of 348 Spaniards bound fot M ». Th 


These ‘‘disrupters’’ were not mere Y 
ref \ migrating in acco 


ed opposition to the union, but a small 
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f a dozen toughs who picked fights with union 


Ol < } 
of them has a criminal record. 


an, while the navy, beat up an officer, was 
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aniards of military 





escaped through a porthole, swam } 
he This action directly violate pledg to the 


tine @G } ur Ol 


in the brig, 


1 1 
d to Milwaukee, where 
ed it and it accentuates 


Vernme!l 


1 a job with Allis-Chalmers. A girl friend be- 2 
{ him to the police. He served ten months in Spaniards who believed that they would be allowed to sail 
vorth, and returned to Allis-Chalmers. He left to to the New World as soon as transport was availabl 
oliceman, \ dishonorably discharged after The Vichy governmen not excuse this action, as it 
irs Of Service ind then went back to work for as ¢ uiS¢ | the d (cn ) of German at Italia rel 
Chalmers. Two of the men inst whom the union gees, by referes o the terms of the arm 
lained, Nicholaus Imp and Mike Bohachef, were the inder no obligations to Franco to prevent Spa | 
of serious charges in a letter to Governor Heil ng France and its behavior can only be ex 
nsin last December 26. The head of the union anxiety to curry favor with a hanger-on of the A) 
the governor to rem District Attorney Steftes In the ears of Hitler, t such d ls speak I 
{ i County from ofiice for f re to order the than all vert ul pr 1iscs OT CO I for th I 
f these two men after th deliberately and Vich ward the sa byss of mor | 
drove their car inte i nion man outst 1 has long been the und 1 Nazi Le d 
t early on the morning of December 18 They should also help to conv: the « rid that 
two men. In nd Bohachef. brought t hen Pétain offers his hand to Hitles O } 
I irreguilaritic in tl [ viotin held \ tary § ure tn t of al 1aS 
Wisconsin law on January 21. These charges hav vested his mor ipital in Nazi victory and ts h ping for 
n made the excuse for a newspaper campaign quick dividends. As Fernand de Brinon, Vichy’s agent 
g the union and for hostile action by Governor Pat report ifter a recent inter th the Mar 
s reactionary Wisconsin labor commission. W<« ) He is convinced that France must participate in 
like to see these charges thoroughly aired and the creation of a new European order and that vhy 
to be able to work t rd that end th tor 
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1 judgment until all the facts are If irregu- hopes to be al ¢ toward ictori 
I Germany.’ Oonvict! 1S t} 


1, they served the company's put 


were committed, 
beautifully by dragging a red herring across the French people do not shar | r belicfs were v 
ith $40.000.000 better by that itaneous det istration in Mar 


issues. One is whether a company wit 
under obligation n after the Yugoslav defian 


orders is not 
There are still man op! in th 


rense 
rs half-way in pea eful settlements of dis} 
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ge of his office for strikel reaking 


wh isen 18 to be allowc 1 te fticials of 
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sistencies in which the Pétain government has become M. J Vi : 

. : / = 4 — - 
involved by its attempt to combine claims to an inde- alsuo d R) 1sil 
pendent status with the adoption of Nazi ideology. Mr. 


le Roussy de Sales. in the article previously quoted, cata- I. Yosuke Matsuoka, the Japanese Foreign M 
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gues a number of these inconsistencies. We have spa went to Berlin and Rome to obtain assurances 1 





ing an Axis victory before committing Japan to | 









































for one example: “Finally, it is not consistent to N 
to conciliate the traditional policy of Franco-American ction in the Pacific, his visit could not have be far 
riendship and the ambiguo - ceptance of the Nazi unfortunately timed. He arrived in Berlin about six per 
der in Europe when America has formally-notified th before the Yugoslav people had dealt Germany rren 
nat (est te week D ant a the extabiishenens of teat scrious diplomatic setback of recent years. Betw ri 
yrder.’ time and the date scheduled for his elaborate 1 n : 
Vichy’s efforts to achieve this difficult straddle have in Rome, Italy suffered its most severe defeat of rte 
een encouraged by altogether too much sympathy in in Africa as well as a catastrophic blow to its fl 1¢ 
this country. We have received Ambassador Henry-Have sctbacks have undoubtedly increased the desir : 
is the free agent of a fr ta verlooking his appeas- Axis partners to have Japan enter the war. In fa Ol 
ing past and his still more dubious present. It is true he nese participation has become essential if the A» A: 
ippresses his pro-Nazi timents in public. But his deal a knockout blow against the British Empir 1s 
propaganda against Betich blockade and his omis- American assistance irrevocably turns the tide tly 
sion of any reference to Nazi responsibility for French But it is increasingly difficult to see what the | 
sufferings indicate clearly the primary source of his orders. pean Axis partners can offer Matsuoka that will o cl 
In pleading for American assistance in feeding France the doubts which led him to make his Europ he 
Vich ver is again and again pron ’ Military and naval assistance is out of the questio f: 
every kind of control to insure that food will not reach strained relations which have arisen between Ber put 
Germany. It is difficult, however, to place any reliance on Moscow over the Balkans reduce the possibi firs 
ficial statements regarding the situation. When Admiral Germany can be of any help in bringing about niti 
Darlan threatened to break the British blockade. h sired Soviet-Japanese non-aggression pact. R¢ Ci 
plied that all food shipments were being stopped and defeats are also bound to curtail German infil ble 
yntrasted the British attitude with German genet China. On the other side of the picture, Japan n 
in rcleasing requisitioned wheat in the occupied into account the fact that Britain’s recent Mediter 
urea. Now he has himself given particulars of imports and African victories will permit it to strengthen t 
into France between October and February including Eastern defenses. Additional British and Indian 
60.000 tons of grain, 5,000 tons of meat, 180,000 tons have recently arrived at Singapore to supplen 1¢ 
’ nut oil. and 135,000 tons of fruit. Further, it has Australian and New Zealand forces dispatched It ts 
flicially made known in Vichy that the “generous” few weeks ago. The Mediterranean naval victor fort 
German gesture was really part ind parcel of a barter even permit a few light naval units to be sent n 
cra ment made many months ago by which the occu- Indian Ocean. Certainly the likelihood of Amer: by 
1 zo sends wheat, sugar, and potatoes to the un to check further Japanese aggression has not ! “ 
1 in return for cattle, table oil, vegetables, duced. It has been intimated that in the event If: 
ind other prod \s the Germans have th ittack on Singapore, the United States might trat h 
f requisition in the occupied area this arrang Britain some of the cruisers and destroyers nov h. 
no doubt contributes usefully to their rations. Eastern waters. Prey 
| rrangement goes far to justify the British conten- In face of these difficulties Japanese entry rcter a 
t it is impossible to 1 supplies to France with- war seems unlikely. Without doubt Japan will es 
wit favorably aff the German position. We maj consolidating its position in Thailand and Indo 1 Ol 
| ask, therefore, why t facts remained hidden so as to be prepared for any future opportunity. 1 1 SU 
t t tr the dispatch of food primary efforts will probably be directed toward os] 
to Frar Fhe State Depar t has now asked Amb tion of the disastrous ‘China incident.”’ If China | eve 
r Leahy to make a ¢ report concerning the « destroyed, obviously this must be done before the | Is 
changes between the occupied and unoccupied territories. States either stops the flow of war materials to J. . 
hope he insists or taining all the facts on the food renders effective aid to Chungking. The danger nplac 
imports, and exports of unoccupied France and in attack must not be minimized. Japan has been OF « 
1¢ activities of the German purchasing commission weakened by four years of war; but so has China. I a 
Marseilles. That is information to which we are en- by a concerted Japanese attack, China may go do tu 
whether or not the Nazis object to its disclosure, fore the United States gets around to giving the ct 
tain to modify its blockade. ance that has long been promised but never delivered Gi 
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Yugoslav k:xplosion 


BY STOYAN PRIBICHEVICH 





N THIS war the greatest casualties have occurred so 


far among civilians and prop! 


perts and authorities were interpreting th 


} 
i 


1cts Just last week CX- 
Yugoslav 
nder at Vienna, which they had long foretold, when 
+} | 


vey had to rearrange their arguments to ex- 


16,000,000 almost entirely surrounded by Axis 
Only a few of us had 1 ed publicly that under 
y 1 
| ns would the Yugoslavs a ept a pact wv h 
Axis and permit the passage of German munitions 
| | 1 
igainst the Greeks and the British. This ippa 
| ? ‘ rt 
naive opinion was based, not on any inside intor 
‘ 3 

but merely on a knowledge of the character and 

f nt of the peopic 
Belgrade military c ip of March 27 marks the 


m he provoked an explosion, and for 
first time had a treaty torn up by somebody else. The 
tive mind of the Serbian peasant usually makes in- 

ourageous decisions in a crisis, because it sees each 
in its simplest terms. On the other hand the 
ss but singularly unimaginative, 
ded two essential qualities of the Serbs: their 
ss of their soil, 


r capacity for umulating hatred until itt quiv- 





} 1 
nel Premier ( VCtLKOVICN, Was 


| Serbian pro-Nazi, Stoyadinovich, was deliv- 


; P ; ; i 
hem into Greek hands even during the negotia- 
+ te +} ; + ' . mtrl: bos 

l Hi icr Actually. tne situation Was Simpticily 


ly all Serbs are anti-Nazi 
haven't; those who hap} ned to be in the govern- 
hadn’t—and they were overthrow: 


some have guts, 


c young King 
r and General Simovich in power must have been 


Nazi OC uy 


cute d 


Preparations for the revolt which pu 


(“just in case’) ever since the 1- 


1 of Bulgaria on March 1. For the coup was ex« 
1 swiftness and precision that it caught both the 
lav and the German governments unawares, and 
the Gestapo had wind of it. Had Hitler under 

Serbian psychology, he would have marched in 
he heard of the initial street riots. He waited 
ind was ift parably lat 

Of course, the boy king, Peter Il—grandson of the 
| World War king, Peter I—is a symbol. The ac- 


rulers now are the gencralis who as young officers 


ently for two days 


th Germans out of Serbia in 


resentatives of the Serbian d mocratic 


Cabinet s t 
pbinet sit re] 





grarian partics, most of whom were national revolu- 








tionaries against Austria-kiungary. Vladimir Mat 


veteran chief of the powerful Croatian Peasant Par 


quietly moved from Prince Paul's into King Peter's gov- 


: ‘ 
ernment, Dut at the time this is written he has t 
announced whether he will remain in the Cal 
It i at rs . r a . } r } . ra rs 
CIS Pip tO write, aS SOMme COrresponaentSsS Nave, that 


the Croats are less anti-Nazi than the Serbs. The point 1s 
that, while they are more appreciative of democracy, they 
ii 


are less aggressive physically; and that their provinces 


full of farms and industries and located in the flat north- 
west, are the most exposed and the least defensible. To 


, ; : 
Pavelich, who organized the assassination of King Alex 


, 
lieutenants in the present Cabinet, especially if th 

I 

' 
regin confirms the autonomous status of Croatia But is 


lg a ugoslav troops command the border 


propaganda for Croatian secession on the Czechos 
model has little chance of success. And in the event of 
most of the 


abandoned in any case. 


war Croatian territory would have to be 


, 


To all German warnings the government headed by 
Dusan Simovitch its almost certain to r 
that it is resolved on strict neutrality and that the agr 
ment signed by former Premier Cvetkovich cannot be 
ed because it is contrary to the will of the Yugo- 


slav peo] le. For Hitler, on the other hand, retreat is now 


impossibl But th istomary Nazi technique of threats 


ind vilification, far from mollifying the Serbs, would at 
this point exasperate them to white heat. A Balkan war 
therefore seems inevitable in the near future 

200,000 mx 


The greatest part of Yugoslavia’s 1 n have 


been moving south for some time. For the probable 


It ilians out of 


94 


1 
} 


Yugoslav strategy will be to throw th 


Albania, give up the northern and northwestern pr 
| 

inces to the Germans, and retreat into the wild moun 

Montenegro, Central Serbia, and 


Macedonia, where German tanks and motoriz 


tains of Bosnia, 


1 columns 
would not be of much use. If such a maneuver were car- 
ried out, the seasoned Greek troops in Albania could be 
thrown eastward into Thrace, and the Germans 
garia would find themselves outflanked by the Y 
outcome, the Germans would have 


to employ huge masses of men and matériel 


as a 
slavs. Whatever th 


case could they prevent one disastrous result: d 
of Balkan foodstuffs and raw materials which the Reich 
has long depended upon. Even if the Nazis conquer the 
Balkan mainland, yet without the Greck islan 
a4 » of 1 


Mediterranean fleet they will scarcely have advanced in 


the war against the British Em ire. 
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Chungking and Washington 


BY I. F. 


Washington, March 27 
OMEONE seems to have sold the isolationist news 


letter, Uncen 22 


wed, a bill of goods. The March 
issue reports that “In Washington close observers 
ive noted a weakening of the Administration's eager- 
, to stand up to Japan—regarding China. The reason 
tt of course that anyone loves Japan the more. And 
re are factors other than the possibility of a Sovict- 
inese agreement. The report brought back from China 
cial emissary Lauchlin Currie was discouraging. 
> thing Currie is said to have been impressed by 
lit inside China. He is also said to have discovered 
large a portion of the money the United States 

is loaned to China has found its way into the private 
of members of the Chungking government. 

duite possibly it was the Currie report which led the 
to soft-pedal aid to China in his speech on 

peak of China in quite the same 
oke of Britain and Greece.’ 


irate description of Mr. Roo 


This is not an 
sevelt’s attitude or of the 
It is ] ible from Administration and Chinese sources 
some idea of Currie’s impressions. This story 


to uiate thes 


my] raps for what they may 
> back rather more optimistic than 
ind his is one of the Administration's most 
ls. One gathers that Chiang Kai-shek 1m- 
1 Currie by his astuteness, his austerity 


ireness of his own historic role and mission 


(hina for the first tume has a truly national leader. 
sness of recent clashes between the Kuomin- 
| the Chinese Communists is not underestimated, 


felt that they are not in as critical a stage as they 

improvement will continue remains 

in part on the ext to which 

United States, and the Soviet Union can 

re of parallel action in the East. It 

Soviet government has been 

in its dealing with Chungking. In 

f wed strife between Kuomintang 
( munists reflects some improvement in Chine 

ration is easy enough when the situa 


ying for position begins when 


( hina'’s uppe¢ resistant as 


EPEOVE. Name PI 
mnomic reforms, though the Chi 


New Deal rather than 


wvietism. That this ts well understood in the West was 


r crust 18 as 
ur own to social and 
wram is a rural 


se Communist pt 


flected in the d iy voiced n by our conservative 


STONE 


press over the split, and the comment of such papers 


the New York Times had a good effect in Chungk 
Popular morale and guerrilla warfare within the Japas 
occupied territory were hurt by the clashes with 
Kuomintang, but the Generalissimo’s speech before 
People’s Political Council is regarded as conciliatory 
giving promise of peace. 

Mr. Roosevelt did not “'soft-pedal” aid to China 
his March 15 speech. On the contrary, he promised n 
strongly than he has in the past to extend help to | 


country. The Chinese need more than we have been ; 


ing them, but the raw materials, artillery and plan 
quired bulk very small amid the huge totals of 
Lease-Lend Act. The chief artery for these supplies 
mains the Burma Road. Though Japanese planes 0; 
ing from bases in French Indo-China may soon pro 
a new danger to the road, the Chinese are confident t 
they can keep it open. Bombed sections of the road 
repaired in three hours and broken bridges replaced 
pontoons or ferries in a day’s time. The road has « 
less freight than it should have because of the 
organization of traffic on it, not because of Jay 
bombings. J. E. Baker, formerly head of the Ame: 
Red Cross in China, has been appointed Director G 
of the Burma Road and expects to organize travel 

it more efficiently. 

ained more supplies fs 
Soviets than from America, but the prestige of the U 


The Chinese have obt 


States is much higher than that of any other co 
The Japanese have gone as far as they can in China 
out getting into mountainous country and river 
where their superior mechanical equipment would | 
little use. Chinese guerrillas and irregular armies 0} 
within so-called Japanese-occupied territory. Clash 
tween the central government and the Communist 
had a bad effect on this guerrilla activity, for these : 
bands live upon the countryside, and the tax and 
reforms instituted by the Communists had tended to 
morale. Small enterprises were not interfered wit 
Communist territory but a progressive tax was la 
landholdings according to their size, and local den 
institutions were established. 


] 


It is hard to get a picture of just what ts the diff 


in theory between the Kuomintang and the Ch 
Communist programs, both groups basing then 
on Sun Yat-sen's ‘Three Principles.” The central go 
ment, as the only agency in Free China which can « 


mand adequate credit, has embarked on many larg: 
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battle of the Atlantic 


BY DONALD W. MITCHELL 


; i me “s ‘ 
ITH A \ lat LOA1 Is present ra 1 is roughly pat to that of th 
‘ Tt i ; } ¢ 1 ' ‘ 
r or W \ II. If the British t war. D I April, 19] neari l Ol 
i out Hitler ear, an ever S if nt to the bottom of the Atl A 


rf 1 * 1 1 
1 its ey ry materi- patrol v he inven 1 of reliable hydrophones for 
1 ’ , ‘ 
if anti-submar ships, and the laying of mine barras 


Br riai att , to the Atl ic trade lanes for Germat | f f 
of the G ; and British checked ] of merchant tonnage, then inc 1 the 
Ital M i have | 1 th toll on w ee boats, and finally caused such loss of 
f the | , of r. Much less spec- morale among the Germa r that cocked revolve 


At the beginning of thi present war nav il auth 


ri CG; it Br icl 1 on the gain command ol th ea or to cut trade | ] 
in the air and still survi but should Ger- have no more than a nuisance val They regarded tl 
lin c let lisrupt ort of situation as comparable to that of the World War, and 
food and | ier t | | r starva contended that t lefenses against the submarine had 
ndet been discovered then and that now it was merely neces 


hing is more dangerous than the as umption that sary to apply them. The urpr ingly long list of sub 
c 4 / < 








4() 

t i and relatively light loss of mer- 
( if nage during the early months of the present 
v rmed t view. Even without the Russian, Ital- 
i Japanese, and American aid which it had in the 
\\ f i 1 a considerably smaller force, the 
Ro navy appeared to have the situation well in hand 
H r, the German campaigns in Norway and 
Frat altered the situation inasmuch as they not only 
1 hostile land power from the continent of 
Fur but radically changed, in Germany's favor, the 
ert ; in the war at sea. So many and 
f i were the alterations in the conditions of sea 
few writers, even among naval men, ap- 
o grasp the full implications of all of them. And 

neral public the ere practically unnoticed. 
t ol uus change, of course, related to German 
Whereas tl had once been concentrated along 
7 trip of North Sea coast, where their very 
invited attack. they are now strung along the 
from Norway to Spain—an achievement which 
tes t problem of successful enemy at 
But this ts not the main advantage Germany derives 
fr new bases. Two of the three main anti-sub- 
f t World War—mine barrages and 
Is ar | listening devices—were cffec- 
rated in comparatively narrow 

hrough v 1 the I t re forced to pa 


rrow waters are no longer a condition of the 


r. Now Germany has easy and direct access 
if the Atlantic, its submarines do not 
rantlet of minefields and patrols befor 


hunting grounds. Minefields in the North 


r Straits have therefore become nearly 


vd suld be dangerous to lay them near 
t]| 1 coast, in proximity to German air bases. With 
re out of the question and distant 
( longer effective, the greatest single threat to 

| nd sty ited 
m of French sea power and Italy's en- 
th ir have been too lightly regarded. 
] lips may h made far greater use of their 
( peed to ype action than they have of their 
of e capacity. Nevertheless, the loss of French hx Ip 


much of its navy 


of the larger numbers 


it Britain to concentrate 
in Mediterranean, And because 


It n submarines and the comparative absence of 


hips in demand have been 


destt t nd submarines, the two classes that the Brit- 
i | least easily spare from the Atlantic. 

It | thus be extremely unwise to view the Italian 
n s recent lo is a heavy blow to Hitler. The mere 
existence of a reasonably strong Italian “fleet in being” 
lrew warships into the Mediterranean at a time when 
Iyritain vitally needed them in the Atlantic for anti-sub- 


ine and convoy duties. Furthermore, the inability to 


The NATIO® . 


I ise of the bases in western Ireland, which pro 
so useful in 1917 and 1918, has compelled es 
ships to make about twice as long a trip on cach \ 
Forced to these unusual exertions in an attempt to d 
work of several times their number, both ships at 
are being rapidly worn out by overwork. German 
naturally attacked the destroyers whenever possib| 
even according to British figures, have sunk 
forty. Meanwhile, experienced seamen have b« 
few that the manning of the fifty destroyers sent 
United States had to wait for several weeks until 
could be gathered. Lacking destroyers, of which th 
have only about one-half the number with whi 
finished the war of 1914-18, the British have arn 
tramp steamers, pressed into service trawlers and drit 


and invented a new and cheaper class of anti-subn 


scl known as the corvette. But sinkings cont: 
mount. 


Not only the 


surface raiders has greatly increased. During the \ 


submarine danger, but dang 


1 


War raiders were at least forced to run a blockad 
North Sea. They must still do so but the task ts int 
easier since their proximity to air bases in Nor 
compelled Britain virtually to abandon its strong] 
the Orkneys and northern Scotland, and since the ] 
navy, with a much weaker force than once used t 
the 230 miles of sea lane between Scotland and 
way, can scarcely hope to make a continental bl 
airtight. The belligerency of Italy has at the san 
immobilized the very battle-cruisers and plane-cart 
that would be most useful against commerce raider 

So far, the British have apparently resisted the 
ral temptation to disperse their forces widels 
large area. As a result, their losses from the for 
German pocket-battleships, cruisers, and armed 
chantmen in the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian O 
have gone up to startling figures; several entire cor 
have been intercepted and badly mangled. Yet batt! 
protection is hardly possible. It is highly significant 
the loss of the Graf Spee has been the only major Ger: 
casualty in this phase of war and that that loss oc 
when the strategic position at sea was very different fr 
what it is today. 

Acrial warfare against commerce has proved 
pointing to many aviation enthusiasts who have 
insisted that the bomber had spelled the doom of 
battleship. According to both British and German figut 
the ship losses due to planes have been less than a th 
of the whole. This, however, is probably due in | 
to the fact that the giant German air force is notal 
deficient in large long-range bombers. At any rate, G 
man planes have found their greatest value in scouti! 
for merchantmen and reporting their location and cout 
by radio to nearby submarines. The advent of aer: 


scouting has thus nearly destroyed the utility of the 
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nad icss fT 1 tO produce Ol land Wil, would certainly involve loss of American Tene! ; and liv 


1 during the best period of the last war. In fact, Administration is therefore weighing the idea with great 
rts of the mass building of tiny, standardized boats caution. A more conservative plan, the loaning of addi 
enough cruising radius to reach the hunting tional warships to Britain, would avoid these psycholo 
west of Ireland are at all correct, forty to fifty cal perils but would be much less effective, since one of 
month might well be turned out. Since the runs England's greatest shortages is in skilled crews. By citi 


r, the proportion of ships at Lat any one time method the extent of American aid would be mor lit 





r cent usually active during 1917 and*1918. Th arc required with the Pacific and Asiatic flects, the or 
n of enough trained crews offers a mor ro really effective deterrent to a southward push by Jay 


1, but not one incapable of solution. If rumors of Nevertheless, the emergency is so critical that one of 


r are accurate, air powcr also may well offer a Yet there is no assurance that any of these steps by 
more formidable threat than has heretofore been themselves will be adequate. Will the British navy, tradi 
tionally conservative, find a successful defense against 
lhe main feature of the German Blitzirie¢ has not the submarine menace of 1941? In 1917 it was American 

the invention of any new weapons but rather the ideas and invention rather than American material aid 


improved and more imaginative use of old oncs. that brought ultimate victory. And again today the fate 





virtually every condition in the war against com of Britain hangs on the rapid invention of new means 





is drastically different from the circumstances of to overcome heavy shipping losses. 











London, Marce/ 


L IS comparatively easy for a trained observer, or 


with good natural instincts, to estimate the psy- 


10 (By Clipper) 


1 
chological atmosphere 


of London or that of any of 
y English provin ial towns or cities in time of war. 

lo do as much for the countryside is far moze difficult, 
countryside, though almost ignored, is hardly less 

rtant. After all, it produces much food; it would 

ar the brunt of invasion; and it is the home now of 
hundreds of thousands of evacuees from the metropolis 
1 the danger areas. Why it should be so neglected by 
rnalists and correspondents I do not know, but this ts 

xd enough excuse for my own observations. 

In June, 1938, an Austrian friend and myself were 
ing England's power of resistance in the event of 
ir with Germany, which we both regarded as inevitable. 


I] uid If Hitl 


ind this great soft monster will soon col- 


tr bombs London, he will do the job 
vhly; 
{s a people, the English have had no first-hand 
nce of war. They have never had it on their door- 


From long prosperity and security at home they 
eveloped qualities which do not offer wonderful 


ts of resistance. In this they are unlike the Irish 


1 the Spantar is—or even the French—and I shudder 


think what will happen to your great city if there are 


ir raids 
same thesis before, 


id heard the especially from 


ill of whom seemed to think that England had 


oo fat to fight successfully in the sort of Blitzérieg 


in mind. Of course I disagreed—for reasons 
» far proved correct. The English are not a 


pr 

individually or collectively; and they may be 
| upon to fight not only tenaciously but even fero- 
to defend their homes, their mode of life, and 
It is not easy to find a tougher customer 
London Cockney, whose morale, staying 
nd dry, sardonic humor in the most adverse cir- 
; often evoked my admiration in the last war. 
it even in a helter-skelter retreat they 


There was certainly a lot of cussing 


Dut yns of pant never. 
I live 1 thr rh all that he ivy bombin r ol London 
& 
began on last September 7 (without once going to 
raid shelter) and saw precisely the same qualities 


| saw in 1914-18. Londoners were grim, quict—and 
itions of good morale. The general 
ould hit back.” There was a 


n amount of awe at the barbarity of those first big 





Bombs Over the Hedgcrows 


BY CHARLES DUFF 
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raids when the Germans, engaged in “area bombin, SS 
night, razed churches, hospitals, schools, great —< 
buildings, and the humble dwellings of the poor 
way that the quick-witted Cockneys instinctively 1 
nized as having terrorism as the chief military p 
They seemed to know that Hitler's advisers had told 
a story similar to that expounded by my Austrian f 
and they drew upon their rich spiritual resources to 
how wrong it was. In about a fortnight or thre« 
the spirit of London resembled the spirit of Madrid 
had known it during the Spanish war. There ts no 
to disguise the fact that life was difficult and som 
chaotic, but the ordinary people rose above offi 
and bureaucracy and solved problem after prob! 
themselves. They worked like a rather good t 
team. There has never been a better example of 
Kropotkin calls “mutual aid.” Everybody helped 
body; the amount of looting was negligible, cons 
the population; and the stoicism of the people 
nightly heroism of workers and the services 
qualities. Terrorism has failed in this war so far 
land is concerned. It failed in London; it fails in t 

; 


the cou! 


and industrial areas. It will also fail in 
In recent weeks Hitler has devoted some att 
‘ 


country towns, villages, hamlets, and even to far 


isolated spots. I was myself in due course bom! 





my London apartment and decided I would slee; 
country until I could get another home organiz 
so I have taken advantage of the respite to st 
countryside. Every evening I talk to small-town d 
villagers, farm laborers, and others, some of w! 
not visited a city many times in their lives. I fir 
quite a different breed from the Londoners—but : 
interesting. 

The town on the outskirts of which I live ts 
center of an agricultural district and normally ha 
11,000 inhabitants. With evacuees and bombed 
like myself, it now has about 20,000. One Su: 
long ago I was out for a stroll with a friend wh 
planes appeared amid the low-lying clouds. I 
they belonged to the enemy, but was not sure. S 
there was the roar of exploding bombs. The planes 
directly overhead at a height of a few hundred f 
saw the hooded head of the pilot of one clear! 
made off. In the distance was the wasp-like nois« 
own fighters, and soon we heard the rattle of m 
gun fire. Later we were informed that a raider had 


brought down, 

















That 


v4 


mplest people one can find in England 


evening I went out for my usual rambie« 
a little roadside beerhouse fre 


.. er 41] - nA em | ¢ } 
iy Dy poor small-farmers and farm laborers ibout 


versatt to turn upon that daylight raid, the first 

, 
our town had « rict 1. But no. Nobody even 
d it, until I did. And tl smissed with 

; 
mart nh as ihos ly Geri s hav 1 
( ne here in broad d t. Much ¢ 1 it does 
| ? 

L pl t It ther town a tew 
7 od 
German plats i 1 market day—Hit- 
ias not torgotten the lesson of Guernica 

; cd : 
t few | s to rubl itlled seven peo- 
1 wounded a score. It machine-gunned the mar- 


and stall-holders. 


] } 1] | ] + . 
t showed me two bullet holes in the tra 


Can you beat tt, he said Another foot to the 


1 he'd have got me. He hit a codfish on my stall, 


price hadn’t been fixed I coulda sold it for 


n souvenir steaks.” The point about all this 1s not 
ountry people seem more phlegmatic than the 
ers {which one might expect) but that their 
is as strong, even if they are perhaps not so quick 


rT 
inctively ready in 


be in the event of invasion. 
rt fi the presence (especia in the evenings 
k-ends) of a few thousand extra inhabitants, 
ld not noti ny difference in our town between 
f ri ind of r. A little mor hopping ictiv- 
re aimless walking in the st! s, bigger queues 
two cinemas ind of cout ti food sh ra 
ll. 7 food short sounds far worse than it 1s 
efly in | hers’ meat. Only tw1 in recent 
have our | hers ops been short of th ration 
nd then the allowance tur 1 up a fev days 


the mor may go to a restaurant and have a good 

i and then go! e and eat their own rations 

nted they could go from one restaurant to an 

nd gorge to rey ion. Nobody expects th t condi- 
to last. It is unfair on the poor, and it is not only the 
ho criticize it. Som ( nt t if favor- 
nd of cigaret or tobacco: but you alway have 
ng to choose from. Prices of clothes have gon up 
re's a purchase tax but I find no profiteering to 





1914 


\ hole ; 


’ 
scem to hay 1 


ae ; 

] 1 | tter civic ense, CSI cially in regara to petty 

ring and s| ilating. This is not to say that these 
. 1) } 

not exist. Onions have been sold at two shillings 


y price. But, in the 


main, the grounds tor mplaint are tew. This ts true not 


every town and village I have 


rel ' lio } } . 
exeepers realize that the | 


porated a fair leaven of old soldiers who saw act 

rvi in the last war—seasoned men, who have beet 

- ; ls 7 face P , 
under f bombardment, and in g n 
know military routine from A to Z. They have all } 

f - ' } 
refresher course ind training in mo m methods ol! 


| Nn 


to a democrat 


nd has ever got 


Home Guard 1s 


army, and there is an excellent spirit 


This is a fortunate 


] ‘ ] ] 
hn consists Of all classes, 


prevailing between officers and men. 
affairs in a cor] 
men would not worl 


Home Guard 


he lawyer, th« company director, the farm laborer, and 
he newspaper-seller train alongside 


creeds, and conditions. Indeed th« 


om they disliked. In the 


one another; a 
man who ts boss in the daytime may be taking order 
from his employee in the evening. The general social 


+] ] ; ] ] 
this leveling out is incalculable, and 1f 


+} 2 
ncre 1s 


no invasion, England should have good reason 


hank Hitler for the threat of it. I meet many Hom« 


Guardsmen and have been struck by the way they have 
toughened up in recent months. Or in hardly expect 
torm-trooper qualities from them, but I imagine that 
ould invasion come, they will provid man urprise 
Some of them are expert at their jol is machine-gun 
ners, grenade-throwers, and f n. All are volunteer 


van yield an inch 
n behind them 
there will be no panic, 


but a stolid, in- 


telligent, and tenacious resistance, at times of a ferocity 
that may come as a shock to thi who have not looked 


» the English soul gct face to face with 


the Germans and we'll slaughter then is a common 


As regards the general behavior of the civil popula- 


tion, many of the evacuees are women and children and 


they may be « x} ected to “stay pul in the event of inva- 


ion. They will remain indoors. The townsfolk may be 


into two categories: those who will stay hom« 


and adopt passive resistance, following the official 1n- 


tructions which are to be distributed any day now; and 











an incalculable number who may be counted upon not to 
resist the temptation to do something. I have met dozens 
ot men who say: “It’s all very fine to be told just to stay 


home by the fireside if the Germans come. I don’t know 
hat I'll do, but I'll do something. There’s bound to be 
opping up wanted.” While the spirit behind all 
, is good, the military nuisance value may be in pro- 
There is another certainty: the people in these 

ntry towns and villages have had the lessons of Bel- 
and France so dinned into them that they will never 


tter up the roads 


In one respect there is a striking difference between 
lon and the countryside: that of political outlook. In 
London it is impossible to avoid hearing among the ordi- 
nary population views to the effect that after the war 


must be a fundamental change in political structure, 


iding toward an undefined socialism. But even in Lon- 


lon I find little evidence of a semi-revolutionary feeling. 
lhere is a vague yearning for a leveling out of the gross 


qualities of life—those inequalities which that first 
month's heavy bombing brought into sharp relief. In 
London and, I understand, in the big provincial citics 
industrial districts and bombed ports, the prism of 


bal 
plitting social tl 


ought into a spectrum in which 


Since taxation and borrowing are not solving, the Twin 
problems of financing-The-war and decreasing-civilian-consumplon, 
the ratoning-of-spending-money 1S now being, talked of with 


a 25/. per week limd for everybody. 





THE RICH PASS THROUGH THE EVE OF A NEEDLE 


the colors stand out in violent contrast. In both Lond 


and the countryside it is realized that bureaucracy 


stifling democracy, but whereas something may be « 
about it in the big cities, the countryside is unlikely; 
be greatly moved. 

The people in my town and countryside are 
Conservatives down to the humblest farm laborer, 
Labor or even Liberal town councilors are looked 
askance and almost as reds. Here the church and | 


owning influences are considerable—and reactionary 


me, who have lived for years in London, it is odd to { 


that unpopularity or worse is the reward of some opir 
that would pass unnoticed in the metropolis. Her 

is hardly an adverse word or thought about the politi 

responsible for Munich, and to talk of that episode 

betrayal produces a hostile silence. Having sensed 
hostility, I get out of it by remarking: “Well, thank ¢ 
we have Churchill”—with which there is unanin 
agreement. Churchill's latest broadcast was | 


with religious awe. Of course Russia is outside the | 


Here, the Communist is a monster and the Conservat 


a gentleman. That, in general, expresses the spirit of | 


countryside. London is not England—any more 
lew Y - tc Inite . > Ie t eC 
& “ . . . . 
New York is the United States. Perhaps less so 
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HE Opportunists are indivi luals, without any off 


ial connections, who will get you a government 


order for goods to be used in the defense program 


price. They have appeared in force in southern 
i Aa 
England, one of the largest centers of armament pro 
1 1 @ 
in the country, since last July. I know that fifte 


f them (they work in pairs as ar ile) have turned 
in Rhode Island: 


they have not limite 


and that, from their own a 
1 themselves to this territot 
ver a wide field in an anxious time. 
price for which the Opportunists wv ill work varics 
to 10 per cent of the gross amount of the orders 
1. If they can secure for a factory an order for 
Q worth of gun-carriages (that sum to include a 
1 the manufacturer) the eventual cost to the army 
navy may be as much as $110,000. This increase 
the Opportunists would justify on the ground 
ting as a clearing-house and information center 
of disorganization and confusion, they have 
1 both the placing and the completion of de- 
yntracts. 
rar back as May, ]‘ 


ir chance and organized, though most of them 


{0, some of the Opportunists 
i 


in July or August. They work in teams—com- 


isually, of two men, one of whom is an engi- 


ent or industrial—and the other 


sorts manag 


promoter, or contact man. The better organized 





urry elaborately prepared catalogues which list the 
nt of those plants they claim as “clients.” The 

are identified only by an unrevealing key number, 
yMmon practice is to show or give this catalogue 

to manufacturers to consult in case they need sup- 
ntary equipment in order to put through a complex 
order. Thus, one manufacturer may not have 

rd lathes and may need them badly. In the Oppor- 
sts’ catalogue he finds a plant having Bullards. If he 


1 
I. 


ib-contract part of his order to the other plant he 


is work finished and the Opportunists collect their 
nission from the plant that had the Bullards. It 1s 
us that the plants so catalogued must be anony- 
, for otherwise what would prevent a direct contact 
en the two manufacturers, that would leave the 
yrtunists out in the cold? 


h State of 


talking recently wit tals and manufac- 


rs in New England, I found them eager to supply me 
facts on this kind of defense profiteering, but re- 


t 


int to be quoted spec ifically, lest they be reproach d 





’ 





having furthered the schemes of the Opportunists. 


The Opportunists 


BY CHRISTOPHER LA FARGE 


] werage manufactur " 
Vi of these practices, 1 ral I ) 
{ 4 pi Nts CO! h ’ In f 
t art honest 1 I shall a yMposite examples, 
I! Vhich nan Oo! pia ( i | } rsol if 1fi\ 1 but 


Let us follow the course of that ent rprising group 
The Arms and Ordnance Procurement Associat which 
ha set out to coliect a percentage on national dctet 
orders. On CX} nsive stationery the pr sident of the firm 
writes to the stat government commission which acts as 
a clearing-house for manufacturers. The commission has 
production facilities listed in such a fashion that an 
manufacturer may learn whet 
made or proc ssed or finished. State listings are nt to 
roduction offices in Washington, to the army and navy, 


and to other states. The Procurement Associates request 


interview with th nmi nm. Soon granted an a 
point t, Mr. I 1 Mr. Tinker of the Procure: t 
Associates arriy it t] Omi ion of po sibly tl 
have brought along that prominent club mat ind broke 
Mr. Dolan, who has an acquaint if member 


of the state commission. Mr. Lugg is a management engt 
neer and Mr. Tinker is a sales-promotion expert. After 
some polite talk, the y gct down to business. Can the com 

ssion tell them who tn this state can handle a particular 
defense requisite? 


Suppos« the Procurement Associates inquire about 


anti-aircraft guns. When the commission asks why they 


want this information they talk of their intimate conne 


tions with defense chiefs in Washington, then go on to 
Cc plain that they are eager, like all 


help rearm the United States. They are out to cut red tap 


, , 
i 
1 a | 1 
get wheels moving. The commission is unable to refuse 
' , 
information that may bring busin into the state; and 


the matter of any fee paid by the n 


_— 


ment Associates 1s utter 


sion finally informs th 
A & B Machine Works 


Then, in all probability, the 


that th 
make anti-aircraft guns 
Procurement Associates will go directly to the A & B 
Machine Works and introduce themselves as sent by 

a falsification which ts not usually exposed 


COMMISSION 


by the indignant commission until the Procurement As 


5 is sufficiently advan 


SU ures bu Ine 
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your employ eC Al 


; 
machine-shop work you | 


I 
‘ , 
hear trom you Dy 


1] + - + 4] 4 
ll interested (there is nothin 


a cOMMissiONn ) It 1S likely to reply, 
Associates another anc 


for their ¢ 


] 
ries in consideral 
| 


ptable to your machinery. We have 
of this type of business and will 
int to our clientele provided one 

1 


Agreement, herewith enclo 
send any 


Machin 


tO this 


ction 
ordnance parts or equipment, and 
eived and in conside 


ay the said Arms & Ordnance 


yr ten per 








+} 

rurthe 

rect during the mtinuation ofr the 

war, Of any wars in continuation thereof by the 
' 


ations, OF any Wars immediately growing out 


present war, and in any event remain in full force 


ffect during the period and continuation of the 
ment program of the United States government 

Ve further agree that this agreement ill be binding 
our he e) WS, assig ind ‘or legal rep 
cS 


i charming document—and remarkable not only 
language but for the fact that, standard or not, 
m little paragraph referring to wars and the chil- 


wars, had to be modified later, as follows: 


further agree to pay the above specified commts- 
| } 1 
yn all ensuing or or re-orders hereafter 


1 from the same source or sources and directly 
ting from our satisfactorily handling the initia 
eived resulting from 


& Ordnance Procurement 





t for two years from the 


be wondeted how the Opportunists get hold of 
blueprints they peddle about. It can be done by a 
and ingenious met 
he Procurem¢ 


ilesman for t nt Associates calls on 


inager of the E & F Company, a big, nationally 





plant. The salesman asks the manager what work 
ng him the most trouble. The manager says that 
ery difficult to get three-inch internal boring. The 
in then says that his firm has as a client the 
H Company, which has precisely the equipment 
iry, and he asks the manager for blueprints and 
ations to take to the G & H Company for a bid 

s work. The manager is usually unwilling to give 
nment prints to the salesman, but he 1s willing to 
them to G & H, a reputable firm. The salesman 
to this and telephones G & H that the E & F 
iny are sending prints on his recommendation. 
prints are then posted out to the G & H Company. 
& H get the job, the Procurement Associates get 
mission. But if the job is lost because the price is 
‘igh, the salesman for Procurement Associates calls 
& H to offer his regrets, at the same time saying 
the E & F Company want him to bring back the 
rints and specifications. The G & H Company sce 
il reason for refusing to give him the prints, since 


ume through him, and so the salesman walks out 





m. The Procurement Associates are now in a 





to any plant in the country and exhibit 





' 


nto go 











P rcna ig ag ts | Wal y ¢ f ly t oO 
Cri lv | i i 1s t Oppor ws hha " 
will probably 7 
/ /; l] 7 
nthe Wind 
HE Borough of Q NX Yo ( 
CO g th h qua rs al {1 huntis ’ ) {oOo { t 


groups. After the last election, in which he suff 1a ( 
defeat, Joe McWilliams moved his American Destiny Part 
from Yorkville to (dueens Father Brophy. Co { Last 


ern representative, now operates in Queens. And t of 
i i ‘ 
New York 5 prote ssional fa sts are said to be Nonizit 
borough 11 he hoy > that this vast a i of low {d] 
iv i i he ) {ro ) io Ay i 
I 
LOWELL MELLETT’S Office of Government R ) 
lishes each week, for the convenience of federal wor! 4 
1 ’ 
yf magazine articles o1 iffat In the ind yt 
March 12 issue this « Civil I (see Su 


A PROMINENT FRENCHMAN who recently left France 


tells this storv of the Par ans itt tude fow ird { if yt 

querors One of the large Paris restaurants is generally fil 

in the evenings by German and Italian off well a 

French civilians. When the Germans enter there 1s comp! 
nce When the Italians appeal howe Cr one Ol { 

Frenchmen stands up, asks for silence, then cries out: “Vozsla 

d 1 NN 4 | it ( [ 1 » thie 
story, oin in the laught 


A BEAUTY SHOP in Delaware, Ohio, bears the nile 
| > OF England In its wir low is a picture of 4 woman 
ting a “‘permanent,” and thi logan is “England Rules the 


Wave 


A UNITED PRESS STORY that appeared in only a fe 
Southern papers told of a Negro who voluntee { for art 
e but who was known and disliked by the examinis 


ra | iver to vet rid of hia the board isked the army do 


tor to do his utmost to find some physical defect. The docto: 


! 
found nothing wrony and wrote this report: ‘Perfect Pp! i 


| 
imen but ugly as hell. Army will accept at its own dis 


on 

en f iy veade) ih f? ) r Int Woind 

hey b pir with urce and date o1 ’ that can 
/ ! “thent ted. A prize of § he awarded each 
7, rf best 3 EDITORS THI LION. | 
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at Native ab Large 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


The Georgia of the North ( own part of life in the pl ~— — wh 
. ciers and factories, taxpayers and Gothic Tower 
HE bkarm Secut Adi I n hon His testimor however, has not often 
I l lit I Ci I t 
. Y I hav over Georgia, South Car 
pr I ind in of North Car 
I I ner mt n gin he sai ha scen the dey 
I h hon re. B I ca to N H 
( t] \ pe a 1 to see terrible hor for Negr het 
5 in tl of ing ( ( t N f on 
L | ri ( of the cleverest pi of robl that has 
\ ili re tr ' ' 1 upon at e ren 
I rban in the ( fire-trap 
nearer the TI hep! rd in tl th 
( ( ! . Yor I ers ar nd the hills ar ft 1 re went Ot \ 
N Y 1 in Connecticut be h \ Ff Pha o be the itud 
I pce \ L 1IVIN ' for Negro } 
" \ ] } . . ' oh f to 
f { h of it. ¢ Ever Neer re | 
I ner racial grou} But en the cost of } 
I n | { th mt { pa just as n ich as anyone else. It 
I I nt i ny regard Conn is the Georgia of 
{ t ’ IS gt far as Negroes are concerned 
[ r is bracing It is a long y trom Georgia to Conn 
ri have all | ll the roads are planted with gra nd 
the Negroes h been coming for a long 
| 1 l the peri t Amer R rend Mr. Foster's church was established 
for migrants to them. It se Eli Whit v living in New Haven then. H 
t the big roads n lead Iready been to Georgia and tightened the ties of 
t road out of O with his machine. Mr. F¢ r’s church must | 
1 1} { Ther ] I on f the first havens for th escaped. They Ce 
1 in the n pa hallelujah for freedom at the top of their lung 
hallelujahs came back resounding from all Cont 
| little hills. That was when the road on which } 
1 in hoy came to the North and to freedom ran und 
The | rend | mad A. G N it has four lanes, and shy and spruce t 
nd as | r of the \ rt ire prettily planted beside it. A Negro « 


any WI 


ih 


And tf he has 


can sing halleluy 


fast as a taxpayer 


journey he 


| } l 
t picture of 1 A. M. E. Zion Chur 
\ he m f I Within the sound of any such singing it sect 
| ma! { lt the scurry that Connecticut itself might begin to contrast a t 
fror te incot ta ind designed to catch millionaires with its inability 


I think what the Reverend v 


I 


to provide decent living condition 


linen¢ 
es. Such a 


conflict in state attitudes of prot 


and performance to others may not be the 


too often has seemed the Ameri 
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THE scconad ho r of Mod rnism appear the N i- 
in Rubén Dario (1867-1916) and the Mexican 
lo Nervo (1870-1919). The great name of Dario 


vhole era of S] inish poctry, equal at least to 
Garcilaso. Centuries must pass before human clay 
ther such tower of poct: strength. In Dario's 
principal phases are usually marked: the 

rung from Spain's soil, from the epigram of 
mor and the romantic Becquer through the 
Azul”; Rubenismo, which some place apart 
Modernism, it being his most imitated manner, 
music of \ 1s and sonatinas and mythic bas- 


through the volume ‘“Prosas Profanas’’; and 

huge discordant music of “Cantos de Vida y 
by none, and one of the 
immits of poetry. The first manner is ‘family 
the second is the gay luxury of the salon; the 
storm. Language, technique, imagina 
permanently made over. The inevitable reaction 
Dario’s reign will be a reaction against the sheer 
beauty of his verse, against the imperialism of 
resources, against the plethora of motives for 
which he finds in the external world. The re- 
ill be fatigue, mutedness, almost silence: impris- 


in one’s own soul. Dario, more than a lyre, was 





le orchestra. The reaction will take the form of 
specialization within his immense panorama. 
prose would not have an indifferent page had 
secretaries in his last years put their hands on it. 


‘kk of critical silhouettes, “La Raros,”’ has this dis- 


it reveals not the literary influences that formed 
ster, but the influences that his successors were 
take hold of 
0 is an erudite poet in evolution toward a too 
ly sought innocence. His growth reveals spirit- 
fication, often at aesthetic sacrifice. His tortured 
m, redeeming and simplifying itself, lets its graces 
n his youth “Sappho, Crisis, Aspasia, Magdalena, 
ta’’ were the heroines of his “perverse desire,’’ 

made him rave mildly over no more than “the 
and the dark one,” “la rubia y la morena.”’ Ten 
ith his “‘unmovable beloved”’ (then she died) did 


cate him. Thereafter, sick and sad, he will dote 





t part of this essay. which is tl cond of a s ies on A New 
apy d in The Nation of last week. The third essay, 
Mallea, will appear soon. 









THE MODERN POETRY OF AMERICA HISPANA* 


BY ALFONSO REYES 


} Of a chtid 11 it } 
: 
) 1 fof hi 1 is 10VC. 1} ¢ yi l I I 
( 1nood, Durd 1 with ¢ irt, daft j t 
; - 
I i Vi oS « i K f ; 
, 
pat y in which are fused Fran in sweett 
, , 
sacrit of Chr ind the alooft of Buddha. H 
ee er er eee ed ; : 
rts with both spiritualism and science, abov ull with 
, 
{ 5 OF Still ul in I s. And at | WS 
] ‘ 
Satur n cot iti rn saint ind his ar ro 
\ yar: t0f i 1 \ 1 good ! ; that o i] 
, 
| books But his refi nsibiliti na fat 
yr f M . nm 1j “ sy char ter f ( our 
] ! 
R Ea iriy t Iniq i { il yu l 1) 
i 
1 1 ' 
ndrines, t coquettish and gluttonous ri 
} 1 ] 
| 11 ipp ir of D of oO that at th | ‘ j i 
+ f x +] . . P ] ’ yf ] 
po { ever cre Was on Bl 1 (JT fl rc. 


I know nothing 
Nervo came to his end “through the strait gat 
rly empty and perfect. His popularity with the Ameri- 
in publics coin ides with the aversion of the crit 
The Argentine 


, 


Leopoldo Lugones (1874-19348), 


places one foot on Modernism to begin a march that 
lasts his entire life. With “Los crepusculos del jardin” | 
grasps the scepter and thenceforth never yields it. As ] 
broadens, he leaves the schools behind him, unclassed | 
the athleticism of his robust personality. Every substan 


is palpable in his work, from languid silk to bronze; cach 
new volume is a new zone of the spirit. He invents al 
ways, he never repeats; moving from the aristocratic to 
the popular and from the love of liberty to the bitter | 

lief in the need for a dictator. Impatient as a man of 
the Renaissance, he embraces everything: humanis: 

politics, history, and exact sciences, botany, philolog 

anthropology, myths. His facility rides him. A provincial 
toward Bucnos Aires, a creole toward Spain, torn be 
tween a ballad terseness and a rustic asperity, with some 
thing of Géngora and of a natural-born symbolist, now 
recondite, now diaphanous, with an indefatigable gift 
for words, he is the typical American embracing civili 
zations and anxieties. His “Lanarto Sentimental” is a 
seed-store of the new Argentine poetry beyond him; in 
his gallant prose there are pages which I venture to 
call immortal. He devolved from anarchism to mili- 
tarism; the youth of Argentina sorrowfully had to 
break with him. But as time passes, there will remain 


1 
} 
i 


of him only the height of his destiny: his artistic per- 
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It bre yugHnt tO America al 












ind naturalized he: 


d s, all the techniques : 
of the world. After these poets, no accent and 1 . 
be 1 ing. Federico Onis in his s . 
gy of His; \ nan 
ric simplicity t Argentine Rafael Al 
) | l rea 1 the Arg 


( I { t VOu f r 
| bre f “La Sa P | 
Ol i l i nf L | I 
| I iy | l I 
‘ I bil Al | 
i i 
ror all \ l 1¢@ Gr k lI tpn I 
of ! Chilean Pablo N 
Wi l i I la glan it { 
1 | s of our America: the bitter 


r Of ind f1 la of tl tii 
I | 
\ ri 1H | Al STK VOives to an Cvecr®r I ) 
| 5 - + 
Ous € I 10n Which her great prede ro 
, ' , 
Inés of Mexico, would have understood 





mansions’ are whipped by Andean tempests 
} L- +] #] ‘ » 
shook the coarse strong fics! Mi 


Mistral is the author of the best pi 
Mi X1Can rcevol ition: Ei] Re 


, , 
|. otnen th, a} 
li SCOrMS Chia 


Spirituc 
i 
leresa. 


S] ired by the 


I yield to another the enviable privil 


younger pocts, among whom ar 


tr + 1o] . 2 } } 
I YCST TFICNAGASHIPS and I niration 


left the nd domin - ! 
} ¢ ] 1 to no interval betw nt 
1 the on of itself upon the poopdeck « 
ppear 1 to be solid marmoreal column and vy 
vealed as a line of clean, laundered, shining, Itbert 


vobs. Out of fifty individual souls embon 





plined flesh, the relentle f 


} 1 
t } 


; routine of the ficct h 





one of those ordered masses which men call crews, to 





5, 1941 


OS i ) f more intense and a { ton 


form an 


| 


toward 


.) and the electri W ombine to 


The sun, n zenith, 


innon 


pa 
i 
o 


¢ 


had deliberately insinuated its way through one of 


em ble but zod > trick tl crew of 
minabie Dut zodiacal es, struck the crew Ol 


senten 


el; and the crew, with a contemptuous imm ybi lity 
Seaman Snitkin’s left jabs, struck 


idly than one of 
k. The sun was seen to falter: Even to sink a little. 


tall 


this phenomenon, Captain McCullers regarded his 


) tacit congratulation. Shoreside, aquiver in the halted 
Goa awaited the visit of the eager liberty-party 


e than bridal alarm 


» the crew rea 


leployed before ryselephantine slab a feral 


ed. 


lacing m 


[he Captain's golden eyes inspect in arrogant 
Le mrt . > Innet ¢ +} a mp thar 1 
1€ improvis {1 but nonetheless met itérie! 


ade submachine-gun . . . a rapier whittled down 


ke-Wulf Ku 


Potato-p ler'’e 
otato-peeier s 


| . ! ! 
Natt rier bomber sw 


ing 


Minders 


ned belaying-pit ib in of vitriol, poised 
1 the Pp nkie of t Midshipman, Little Billee 
yrmous af { i r coiones belongin to the 
o. McCullers admitted into his gaze no hint of 
c ft [ | wv , towa | the Sh ftle a | 
ng over | ler the s ’ nd 
e infl e devotion of years of f ice he 
| Heal } , _ 7 t nern rent! 
numedoard Tf 1OW 1 ) permanen 
n. It was noon. 7 liberty-party was alread 
ywards Goa. Here and there uppeare 1 an omino 
| . | r the x ¢ nee there ’ nif | 
il swirl in the wate ynce there was a muffle 


later, when the gobs climbed letsurelily o 


ge ‘ 
idipose and bananoid shore, one straggler could be 


{ loitering in the harbor and slowly tearing an ur 
k to pieces. As they entere 1 the main street of th 
he jou t ’ hand harp 


tou was } “— ’ 1 + 
~ * . 
W e agvying away I} 4 4 e Ff 
to the Jezebel. Here and t " 
> | 
i 1@ a grotesquely like a [ 


turned to Lupescu, 


timele moarmre + | | ~ n 
1timeiess Moment iOOKCd un 


I 


oKcen intim 


They were bent, he observed, on the | 
had in them a: Hint of Prise! Turning 
those precious segments of } persot ility 
figure seemed to play about their ran f 
I is if in the effort to ach e its avata 
ghost of a dead seaman, ¢ he wrat 
Yellowly, it met McCulle gaze, at 
invisibility again. The Captain indignantly 

“Who the hell are yo 

The figure drew itself together into a pro 
mined effort. Slowly, like a photographi p! 
it ige ast i its own force as by t 
coliaporious acid, the in took shape { 
scorntu ly over one eye the ti rht lipyy | 
pupt s beneath no « ows, and the deger 
plicit in every t e. In one hand | yy 
loubtless a pipe. He 1 

Mr. Faulkner sent He said you'd 
of me. My name's Popeye 

And, as in proof, he displayed thi 
| s other har | the t v8 | 
CO pl i | } 5 cO O | 

ee ; 


Science and Society 


THE SOCIAL REL 


Crowther. ‘The 


1TIONS 
Ma 


idfl ( ¢ 
ERHAPS no major activity in 
publi ittention than scence 

! 1 

in 1e P on ome poll il 
Yet a few li iffice to announce 

| 
for airplane The invento name 
contra to the louble is¢ 
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are also dealt 


All this, however, would not necessarily make a 


author's ability to the interrelation of the science 


’ 1 
lanuai tasks to 


eoccupation with status was inimica 


was one of the causes of the decline 


the Mathematical 


the tournament spirit 


} 
peing recorded in 


pect of the conquerors for 


cove red hundre ds 


one down, many of its achieve- 
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THE MIND OF THE SOUTH. By W. J. Cash. A 
Knox f. $3.75. 








74 HE Congo is not more different from Mass 

or Kansas or California,” than Alabama, s \{ 
Carl Carmer, himself a native of New York Stat 
Southerner by adoption. That is a hyperbole, acc 


Mr. Cash who is a native of South Carolina and 





citizen of the most “progressive” of Southern stat , Wa 
Carolina. It should not be forgotten, moreover, t} 
is almost as different from North Carolina or Virgir crn 
Nevertheles writes Mr. Cash 1n what he « f 
to Understanding, “if it can be said that the: 
Souths, the fact remains that there is also one So 
more, although fundamentally it derives from the 
American heritage lo imagine it existing out = 
: 
inent would be quite impossible the pe | 
the South has so greatly modified it from the ; 
can norm that, when viewed as a whole, it decisive 
the notion that the country 1s—not quite a nation 
nation, but the next thing to it 
lo understand the mind of the South as such M 
feels it is necessary to understand this peculiar his 
large proportion of his book is taken up with a si 
tative sociological retrospect. From this it is fairly 
that the “one South” (as Mr. Cash implies 
clearly state, although he calls one of his chapt ( - 
Frontier the Yankee Made) is the creation of 
Neither before no! during the War of Se ss10n ; 
South truly united, and this was a not neg! 
the defeat of the Confed icy. It took the sufterit 
construction and after to untte the Souti. » Ss 
that it is still ‘‘solid,” still refers to that war a 
has only lately begun to criticize itself, and still 
criticism by an outsider. The report of President R 
special committee a year or two ago, though in s ‘ 
might be interpreted as a far greater criticism of tl 
uly dominant sections of the country, was wide 


even by Southern intellectuals. 


That is be ause, as Mr. Cash show S. there is o 

o in the sense that both the Old South and the N 
are legends, springing from the same necessity, tl 
ing the difference and self-sufficiency of the Sout! 


the paradox of believing at the same time that t Tl 
t 4 & i i 1€ 


entirely different from the rest of the country and 






as up-to-date, progressive, and “American” gives iW" 
Southerners pause. The first Southern intellectuals t I 
through the legend of the New South, the Ag: [ | 
back upon the legend of the Old in a modified form. | ‘ 
ing this, however, they were not taking a unique | 

following the same pattern as some of our Neo-Th 

some of the English intellectuals who have recoiled | 

ruins left by the collapse of capitalist expansion to ¢ 7 
refuge among the early Tudors or the late Whigs. S * 
the intellectuals, Mr. Cash points out, showed, on t 
hand, ‘a marked tendency to react to a new extren | 
they sloughed off the old imperative to use their wt ’ 






le for glorifying and defending Dixie, to tak 





cl vel 


iC 





\ hating and denou ny e ou 


es he cites Thomas Wolfe, Erskine Caldwell, an a 





more dubiously, William Faulkner. But here again the 
rn writers are exemplifying a national, perhaps an 
nal tendency of the peri 1d between two wars, as 
Wyck Brooks has ex] lained in a recent article in the 
iy Revie f Literature, drawn from his new book 
\ in I iture ] MK Our LC on,” Says 
Brooks, “will be remembered as the one in which every- 
ted. often w out € yn. th town 1 which 
bort Indeed, some of the most conspicuous charac- 

yf the Southern mind h as its individualism and 
orical cast, might be viewed as intensifications of 


' 4 } ' 
| 


es predominant in the American mind as a who 
to all peoples nurtured in a 
ntary and democratic tradition. (For the South 1s 
cratic as well as Democratic. ) 
gh to Northerners this is a truism and to 
Southerners treason, what makes the mind of the South 
nt is that it thinks it is. Even the influence of the Negro 
m is one of degree and not of kind. From this Mr. Cash 
ts Virginia, which, on account of its unique history, its 
ty on the scene, and other factors, he believes really 
st of the South only aspired to. To every- 
pt dialectical materialists, however, this constitutes as 
. difference as any, in fact a difference of utmost reality 
ortance. To explain why the South thinks it is differ- 
object of Mr. Cash’s study. Of the actual mind of 
h he says comparatively little. This is a sociological 
1an a psychological or intellectual examination, and 


rely historical. There is very little in it which has 


ies before; but the emphasis and 
x. It will doubtless be an aid to an understand- 
the part ~f Americans of other regions who have been 

ly charmed and maddened, and always puzzled, by 


yxes and inconsistencies of the Southern 


re ' ' | ’ 
rht have been more interesting for those who 


had been written from a greater distance. 





1 


h sometimes seems to be confused by the trees. As a 
rner himself he deprecates plain-speaking and takes 
to convey a conclusion. In the matter of style he 
rric individualism to the point of g laintness, and 
to the point of Carlylese. But these are minor blem- 
a thoughtful and knowledgeable book 


JAMES ORRICK 


The Lins in China 


OVER CHUNGKING. By Adet 
Lin. The J nn Day Con 


} iny. $2 

HE daughters Lin belong to the young China of dreams 
nd desires, and of faith that these can be realized 

a China ready to fight for old values and 


hn struggie u 


w ones it hopes to create. Sensitive and conscientious 
| ‘ 4 ’ 

ir patriotism, they naturally wanted to return and as- 

irt of the burden in the epic battle for inde pendence. 

China ‘suffered and fought,”’ writes Adet Lin, “we 


1 ' , ' , 
eisurely enjoying ourselves and traveling around for- 





~ 





lands.’’ But last year Pater Lin Yutang visited Chung- 





; ] ; | ° 1 
to see how the war was and he took his family with 











age oil } 
hear and s ell the pheno ft 

Out of eir experience the young Lins have now pro 
a ed this x ng a ) t yf il 1a h ] ) 1 














ges f n and ten, deal with the he id s of 
t r daily | s and giv uu an idea of the young { 
reactior ) r bo 1. They report with { 
inherited talent for observing the significant. Th fish wit 
will bring many a chuckle to adult read Co { \ 
air-fral | tories 
I Vas e paker W j g » the ind 
sudde a bomb dropped b 3 
to expl he pt 1 the doug was , i 
ffocated it so that it did not ex 
There was a famil ist ta fa a wife, a 
bine and a pr 1 of four rt ths. Suddenly bombs 
vegan to fall. TI bine, being bright 1 « k, laid 
» child, the most 1 $ one, on the { r yand, 
being second im it, was told top of it, the 
sine, t nk ng hei t than ¢t wil 
piled on the husband, and t wife was told to « r the 
concubine with her own body. The result was that the wife 
got a little hurt; a piece of her flesh was blown off, as she 
was on top, but the concul husband, and the baby 
were all safe, and the baby was not suffocated or crushed! 
But it is Adet, the eldest daughter and now seventeen, who 


j 1 
writes the largest and most informative part of the book. In 


some of her pages you forget, ilmost, that you are reading a 
port. Here and there are rei iarks that penetrate 
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niarens re 


universal problems of our day 
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oat The NATION ‘or 
troms are Vivid a! mcnow vecry a ral For exa } (his Ww hcratt flourished and was done penance for at th eI 
oO a ruined street in Peipei, just after a bombing the seventeenth century; but in the eighteen-forties, t 
as aoe Naka 7 oe ee girls of Hydesville, New York, learned that they « = 
' But duce spirit tappings by pressing their toes to tl 
It 1 our bed, and as a result a wave of spiritualism swe; 
In our comparatively short but stormy hi 
won the right to strike, ket, and negotiat 
; " the church on the minds and morals of the peo; 
loosened; humane letters has recovered a lit 
foaming fanaticism of comstockery; women ha 
frage, may own property, and in most places cat 
dl , I on the street in pants without being arrested. Bu 
; congratulate ourselves on our libertarian triump! 
n tells the shocking story of anti-German p 
A det et : fait] , 1917, when, before books were burned in the 1 
an » anlne all Chis German books, magazines, and pamphlets w 
vario mmunitt in the United States, He 
| : raids that followed the war, when the Postmaster ( f 
: and the Attorney General of the United States fe 
: Mt ee ens ee i they were holding ofiice in a democracy. And lat [ 


} t f t landlord shameful of all, he reminds us of the excesses of 


Ar prohibition, when a law was defied by millions of 
\ ( P { ’ e * en ' ' ae 
, t ’ law-abiding citizens, and completely unlawful 
‘ t t “ I t f , y ; J 
made by the authorities to enforce it. 
t idea. When } 
An American may very well finish Mr. Hal 


in a chastened mood Perhaps after more than three 


. Bor iiaid years of living in the land of the free, all we h 
1 \ ic 4 i bid e 5 
; the direction of achieving the good life is to ab« 
b ! i i 1, Dut they can- ‘ $ 
, , , | spittoon DOROTHY VAN r 
k | ( oO which DbOotN the men and I : 


oo. 


. Recollections of Freud 
Land of the F ree FROM THIRTY YEARS WITH FREUD. By Theodor |} 
1 ANDSCAPE OF FREEDOM. By Mauritz A. H ren. ranslated by R. Winston. Farrar and Rineha 


se 





i 
H ‘ HIS is a colle tion of pape s whi h have | ¢ 
| “ES Mr. H hut published elsewhere, in full or in part. 1 . 
might find them not too enlightening, while the pr 
nt of ( | history to our own | ychoanalyst 1s supposed to be acquainted with tl 
| oe , , b, ' fered. One might regret that Reik did not follow tl 
7 | intention of giving us an intimate portrait of | 
Fr - many til onality. Evidently the time is not ripe for a G 
l th tate of ture, | usal of Ire id as a per on and i leader; his death 1 ( 
? e recent date and the times are so turbulent that his pupi! i es 
At loes it with to knew him best, are scattered all over the world as @ ¢ 
Mr. H f | | perspective is naturally 
he gets really vicissitudes of their new situation and envi e 
re the { ‘ { l neces it is qui natural tl 
folks that « : of the personal element has entered into what sli " 
m j t fun oO ppraisal of a scientific d ipl , 
( oth \ \ i 1 at LO i 
we may lhe translator of the book did Reik a disservice. | 
Mr. Il lh rian, d very little of not as obscure as some awkward turns of phra e would Jo Mi 
I { t. One cannot call Dostotevski a poet nor e ti 
ho fled the Old lenote obscure phenomena as “dark”; nor do such « Hor 
tablished on these ions as psychic perception mcan what Reik int th 
As a document the book has interest, since it does Pi 
na r. | ; hological dithculties which the uprooted I “ 
of today have to meet ‘ 
th 
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lOU SI! By Caroline Slad The 


} - ] 5 rr ‘ . 
some graphic, almost grueso 
of the poor, and of their treat 
the hands of the public reli 


es ; The Welfares ‘ Old Jo 12 


nempioved it Sturdy and 
dene’ ) 
, 1 
nt at sixty-eight, puts up with a 


I I 
of their prying as he and his wite 
j 


nd; then he decides 


+ 


to renounce 
re pension and retain his sel 
lob’s House,” however, unlike 

{ story of the Pond family, 

shakes off the artificial stiffness 
nonstration case, constructed to 


1ioning of some stat 


ind the reasons why “‘\ 


HING YOUTH AND [OBS 
Howard M. Bell. American Coun- 


| eithe goes ot reaiize, O he 
over, the deeper implications o 
’ | | 

lem, with the result that the 


A'S LOST PLAYS. * The Last 
in Spain and Other Plays.”” By 
n Howard Payne. Edited by Cod 
Hislop and W. R. Richardson 
Great Diamond Robbery and 
r Recent 
rrett H. Leverton. ‘Five Plays” 
Charles Hoyt. Edited by Douglas 
Hunt. Prir yn. University Pres 


Melodramas.”’ 


rojected twenty 


series of hitherto unpul lished 


n plays Admittedly, most of 


t of one sort or another. Thx 
of melodramas includes two 
Rags to Riches” (1903) and 

Mother to Guide Her’ (1905) 


1 


> titles have become bywords. From 


yt volume it is astonishing to 
that plays as famous as these have 
eviously been printed “A Trip 

1 Town” (1891) was performed 
utive times and held a record 

the production of “Lightnin’.” 


it came two songs which many 


dustrial employment 


Re I 


-membet Reuben, 
The Bowery 


Been Thinking’ and 


After the Ball,” though written by 


WHAT'S PAST IS PROLOGUE. Re 
flections on My Industrial Experience 
By Mary Barnett Gilson 


Brothers. $3 


} 


H irper and 


Miss Gilson ts a pioneer in scientific in- 


1anagement. She 


mploy 
early realized where her work lay, and 
the story of her life falls into two parts, 
yaration for 


| 
ft roré 
tne pre 
I 


which make one f 
her career in industry and the career 


itseir 1 


ip to the present stock-taking 
The real purpose of this book is to 
make a contribution to social history 
ind, as such, its primary appeal is to 
O iologists Nevertheless, it has also 
‘neral interest as the autobiography of 


a wise and sympathetic woman 


DRAMA 


Minority Report 


Tt 4 ATIVE SON,” the successful 

novel by Richard Wright, has 
been made into a play by Paul Green 
ind produced—very fancily—by Orson 
Welles at the St. James 


reception by the press was not of 


‘heater. The 


I recognize the suitability of the ad 


yectives Dut their persistent occurrence 


is really the only thing which enables 
me to believe that the performance ! 


s the one which most of th 


+ 


reporters were talking about. And I 
will accept them only if “‘noisy’’ and 
‘frantic’ be added to the list, with 
lull” figuring somewhere as an in- 
dication of the final effect 

When I read ‘Native Son,” the novel, 
ome months ago I found it undeniably 
impressive despite the bald, graceless, 
nd plodding style. Its resemblance in 


theme, structure and gene! il manner 


to 
Dreiser's “An American Tragedy” is al- 
most too striking, but like Dreiser the 
iuthor manages to make his lumbering 
matter-of-factness carry conviction. Un- 


fortunately, however, such books do not 


lend themselves easily to dramatization 


nd if the text of the present play were 
to be examined I am sur 


; 


hat it would 


found to be very little more than a 


keleton outline from which much had 


pable of 1 ng t flectiveness ¢ 
the tioge had 1 inj ‘ 
{ niv one t to 
{ y it t 
; 

C4 no } } 
nd ) preachment »t ( 
the second « ent 1s held 
the last two nes which t 

; 
iction 18 con 1¢d 1d pro } l ) 
tively stupifying ant ix in two 

- 

As tor the courtroom scene, it 1s no 
' , 
iong enough to be 3 res 
' : 
through the weight of d ind 1 
pointed enough to gain in d tic 

- * : 
fectiveness what it loses tn bulk. A 
all I do not see how it can possibly be 


denied that the text of the play, cor 


sidered merely as a text, is a pretty poo 


means of ‘the new stage raft,’ purely 
theatrical effects calculated to make 

for the sketchiness of the play itselt 
And Mr. Welles evidently decided to 


shoot the works, for everything is d 


termined|y difterent whether 
strangeness has anything except strang 
ness to recommend it or not. lor one 


thing, a sort of inverted proscenium con 


} 


sisting of a brick wall reduces the width 


of the stage and elevates the acting plat 
form several feét above the usual stage 
level so that much of the action take 
place in a confined space, and can only 
be watched if one tilts the head at a very 
uncomfortable angle. For another. a lar 


e in 


i i 
o mind the 


1ChHIeV ed 


proportion of the scenes take 1 


S 1 ’ ' 
a semi-obscurit ] Is t 


,) WhHICN Calls 
by the movie director in “Once in a 
Lifetime.”’ And for still another, the 
members of the audience are given, 
upon entering, a slip of paper which in- 
forms them that they cannot have a 
program until after the performance is 
over—the idea apparently being that to 
study the cast of characters might break 
7s 


the subtle spell of a production which is 
ertainly the noisiest since ‘Hellza 
poppin.’ And when t devices 


popp! 
do have a recognizable purpose, that 


> 
i.) 


purpose seem always some s 


harassment of the nerves as, for ex 


le, in the | scene where the hero 


1p 
«} ‘ ray nt with the aft r 
Mooting it Out with the officers 


law blazes away point blank at the aud: 


ence while police whistles shrill away 
at the back of the auditoriun 


In so far as such scenes may be de 
scribed as effective I do not think the 
effects are worth hieving. An audi 

hed legitimately 


through its intellect or through its emo- 
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Kudu SJ UN 


| bh l icn tne en 
B f s that even in Chicago 
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( ol A I 
ad as 
Condon 
‘ ‘ Cl 
\ i \ amon 
I 
ul M 
( Kr } stacy I 
2) \ i 
H ynd 
{ i j Cron l l ] 
B ect 
Ham nd 
C,00 } e. Mo 
W i | » { Her Ci 
i ( le 
( O ). And a If } 
{ to have en 
Oo n 
( if OSs l 
tT) 
ll of them t h jobs), 
new | ) reco! 
1 year ago by the even 
nt Mu y Spanier perform 
on B ] O y nol [ o! 
In the | ten yca 
to be t 1 merel iS 
( ¢ | > OF the ty le ome 
! } 


) \ i} Cx l 
1 hne 10 
1 Columbia itselt 5 
i > Chicago style pertor 


' | 
) of karl Hui § plano-playin 
Ln r { ] 
IN ro Sit \ is one OF the 
) | ] >I ile Ol 
rT we the fact of occa 
J » complexity and ornateness, 
1 1 > 
in pat ilar Hines’s exhausting tn- 


in the six | § solo improvisa 
I find that I can 
it only in the slow one I Ain't 
Nobody ( #75) and Caution 


As it happens also, Comm 
| 1 two I ords made by | 


aon nd a group 


“A gia Grind’ and “D 
( ). And Commodor 
Joe Bushkin—"'lr 


Spanish Town” and Bu 


unique “My Honey's Lovin’ Ar 
Victor has reissued on Bluebird 
nd now, after the most ¢ 
bish, ““As Long As I Live’ (( 
35901), which pretends to ni 
than the usual series of vari 


tune, and which Goodman, Cox 


liams, Basie, and others of t S 
1 1 1 
| IMPply, IDTLY, and ex 11S 
} S eattle ] 
i ial i 4 


processing.) Anot! 


pic us style, Dut not quil 


is the Sextet’s ‘On the Alamo” (( 


in the 


(Bluebird 11057). Other this 


(Columbia 
Blues” and "I 
man Blues’ ( Victor 
Bailey's There'll Be Some ¢ 
Made,” with Mary Lou Willi 


iano, and ‘Rockin’ Chair, 


27318) 


I! 
| 
Lk 


; , 
y on Vocalion 


M45) 5 th new Teddy Wi! 
hestra’s “I Never Knew” (¢ 
): the Hot Lips Page |: 

It If You Wanna” (Bluel 

the Crosby Bobcats’ playing 1 
lake Me Back Again” and “I'll 
Back to You” (Decca 3576) ; and | 
Waters’s singing of “Georgia o 

Mind” (Bluebird 11028). 
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Survey of Two Worlds 
It I ha - 
1 of Adolf Hitler and the world 


cesmiys gee gage 
Kirchwey, I should certatt 


1 the choice betw 


A 


S hers 
GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERE¢ 


rk, March 27 


Father Gillis Protests 


In your issue of March ? 
; lle 
Agar calls me an ) 
| . 
since tha word na ome ) 
y connotation of COW | 
Z 1} 
t Mr. Agar should have f 
read vith at le id 
10 | oO! of tne t 
1 to 
h 5 Nn i Oo rst 
f being ‘partly moti ited by 
nt undying grievances of the 


But ‘who knoweth the mind of 
ve the spirit of man that is in 
I have examined my conscience 
rd to my motive for opposing the 
of Ameri a, 
war. I have found in myself no 
Has Mr. 


int v 
intO My 


my own country 
idice or animosity. 

nm abdie to dig deeper 
I myself ? 

yuld he not stick to facts and 
matter of hidden motives to 
rent ? 


And in his school of 


| 
n is it considered honorable to 


JAMES M. GILLIS 





Against Luce Thinking 
Miss Kirchwey has already 
1 Mr roomy 
inism (which reminded me irre 
of W. J. 


ime subject) but there is more 


Luce’s essay on 


Cameron's Ford talks 


ht have said To me the most 


thing about the Life spread 
] } 


sumption in every line that 


} 
America speaking through the 
“T am Sir Oracle, 


of its prophet 


I t 


n | Ope my lips, let no dog 
ke Mr. Luce, I cannot k for 


y way of cordial example 
t of the hundred-and-thirty 


own war aims: 





nere are my 


ill know what we are 











Letters to the 


y hand over to beat ! simply to 
pr ve Chan Lif in En r 
Luce-Cameronism in this country lhe 
ime in Ideal, The Ame n Cen- 
tury The American Way of Livin 

[I do not forget th for tl nd 
imilar slogans we were asked to vote 
for Coolidge, Hoover, Landon, and 
Willkie by the same people who are 


ow pushing them at us in order to 


whip up a war spirit. Well, I don’t need 


a 
I'll fight, all 


rit whiy ped up; 


a } 5° 
right. But I am going to war against 
Hitler because he threatens to interrupt 


+ 


my war against Luce and Cameron 


when I was doing so well, too. 
The glory of our kind of government 
is that it permits us to wage a contin 
fight against its abuses. I am not sure 
whether the thing we are fighting for 
an “American” way of living or not, or 
whether the thing we are fighting for ts 
But 
a tradition, an idiom which is native to 


this country and to me, and which I will 


an “American” century. there is 


fight to save. It was not created by these 
sloganmongers; they could never have 
made it, they do not share or express tt, 
and they cannot replace it should it be 
lost. But neither have they been able to 
destroy it, and the Nazis might, so I am 

for Hitler and I'll see 
Luce and Cameron later 

DIGBY B. WHITMAN 


Winthrop, Mass., March 26 


runnINg 


Messrs 


now, 


U.S. Plan for Negroes? 

Dear Sirs: As a Negro I was very much 
interested in your article, ‘““The Nazi 
1 for Negroes,” by Hans Habe in the 


March 1 issue. 
What struck me, however, was that 
the Nazi plan for Negroes approximates 


so Closely what seems to be the Ameri: 

plan for Negroes. The principles listed 
by Mr. Habe are exactly 
which most Negroes are painfully fa- 


those with 


militar in this country. True, there are a 


few cases of comparative freedom for 
Negroes here, but there are so very few 
that they scarcely affect the truth of my 
tatement. 

The Nazi Negro poli y seems to be 
the British 


Portugal, 


the same as that of France, 
Empire, Belgium, Holland, 
ind the United States, except that Hitler 
wants, or plans, to use Negroes only in 
labor battalions (as most United States 
lacks were used in 1917 


the other white powers 





kditors 









is how i ‘\ ) 
Mr Scl r | { ) 
| “ l pi- 
f s. If \ p! tor Ne 
\ ‘ y like the N plan, 
sd | Mr. Habe, Mr. S yler 
A e in ) pr yn to lain 
i 1 A rican magazin . no 
\ { yt sh his 
CO [ | ( 0 | id th t the un 
que 11 t Ne 5 in 
this country ould d en like Mr. 
Schuyler to « \ ifa iter 
evil instead of emphasizing the need to 
fight 1 at ho { abroad 
EDITORS THE N IO , 


Dear 


int sted in Hans Ha I N 

Plan for Negroes.” Mr. Habe’s hint 
ibout a Nazi massacre of French N 
troops is boldly aff linas 5 of 
articles which are wa ing in the 


Negro Pitts! urgh ¢ urier. The ¢ urvier 
European correspondent, R. Walter Mer 
a Ne 


ruson, 


asserts that more than a half million of 
France’s black troops were murdered by 


the Nazis. ““At no time tn the history ot 


the world have so many men, made in 
the Master's own image, been murdered 
in so short a time,” says Mr. Merguson 

Where Mr. Habe hints that much of 


the blame is to be pla ed at the door of 
the Germans, Mr. Mer 


plicates the French 


ruson frankly 1 


that Africans must fight au sani 

that 1s, in hand-to-hand encounters with 

knives and pistols. French insistence « 
led in equally 


Negro savagery rebour 


+ ' ] 
is Nazi L\ 


Lerocio 


Phoebus, Virginia, March 24 
Palestine’s Army 
n England's 


tine to take into its armies tl} 
Arabs and of Jews 


is my inforn 


Dear Sirs: It has bee 
In Pal 
number of 


same 


The recruiting, so far itio 


goes, has lagged. Yet, conservatively 
there are at least 40,000 well-trained 


Jewish troops ready and eager to serve 


with England were they to be gi: 


en the 
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The Decision Is Impossible the depa 


ent of biological 


Sy After two careful read 


JAMES ORRICK, a Souther 
ind education, has devoted hi 
+ j 


ment on the the study of the South and its pr 
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Over China’”’ 


nations, ce! 
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GREGORY ZILBOORG, ot 
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The Medical Mat 
he Renatssar 


but he might be INFORMATION FOR § 
onclusions to which THE NATION, 55 
nts a co} l 


‘ 
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if he applied it im- 

oni a’ i : 

1. The Nation is indexed in Re 

eriodieal Literature, Book Review 
Artiel Public Affa 
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yea : Iw 
it all, he enlists Jesus - 
side. Wasn't he the man 


he old adds as well as the new al 
ol change of address. 


I 
to wor ‘ 

from Galilee who said something about Service, Dramatic Index, Two weeks’ 
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loving your enemies ? 








